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No Cause for Complaint 


CAN ENGLISH SKETCH 


CONTAINS VERSES IN OLD FRENCH FORMS 


PROLOGUE. 


In old French forms the poet’s lay 
Danced blithe along its sunny way, 
When grace and wit were in their prime 
Fle strove not after thoughts sublime, 
Nor coveted the epic bay. 


On his tongue prompt, the rhythmic play 
Oft foils their efforts who assay 
To clothe our speech of harsher clime 
In old French forms. 


Yet into Gallia’s garden gay 
The Saxon Muse will sometimes stray; 
So, dressed as in the olden time, 
Our players spin a thread of rhyme, 
To string their verses of today, 
In old French forms. 


Monsieur Vieuxtemps. Alphonse, his nephew. 
Pierre, his servant. The Village Cure. 


Mons. Vieuxtemps (Gouty, in chair, waking up): 
Alphonse!—These youngsters of today 
Have lost all sense—Alphonse! I say! 
Of what is due to worth and age— 
Alphonse!—I’m almost in a rage: 
And would be, were my temper not 


EY palis 


Bland as the summer breezes. What 
The—! Where’s that boy?—Now who 
Could— 

ALPHONSE (Entering breathlessly): 

Uncle dear, what can I do? 

And pardon, please, my brief delay 
In coming— 

Mons. V. Eh! What’s that you say? 
Delay, forsooth! You’ve made me wait. 
An hour at least— 


ALPH. Nay, let me state 
’Tis but ten minutes since I passed 
Your door, peeped in, and saw you fast 
Asleep; so to the garden went 
To take the air. 
Mons. V. Now sir, who sent 
You here to contradict your betters. 
I have not slept— 
PIERRE (Enters with letters). M’sieu these letters 
Came by the post an hour ago— 
Mons. V. Sirrah! An hour! I'll have you know 
Your duty, Sir! How dare you keep—? 
Pierre. Pardon M’sieu. You were asleep. 
(Throws letters on table, drops one on floor.) 
Mons. V. Asleep? I see you both conspire 
To torture—Ah-h-h! My foot’s on fire. 
I have not closed an eye. 
ALPH. Why then 
So be it, uncle— 
Mons. V. You young men 
Grow mighty pert and free of tongue. 
It was not so when I was young. 


RONDEAU. 


When I was young each youth avowed 
Profound respect for age, and bowed 

Full lowly as his elders passed, 

And heard their voice with eyes downcast, 
Nor dared to speak his thought aloud; 
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Even the giddy schoolboy crowd 
Were by the bleared eyes’ glance so cowed, 
That awe was in each visage glassed 
When I was young. 


Today, young men grown bolder-browed, 
Ignore the wrinkles years have plowed 
In venerable heads. Their vast 
Assurance makes me stand aghast;— 
Such insolence was not allowed 
When I was young. 


Prerre (aside). When he was young! Oho! His youth 
Was like his age. To tell the truth, 
Always “ My lord ”— 


ALPH. (aside). Hush! Pierre, be still! 
Your words are as your features—ill— 


PIERRE (aside). Yet just as true, be sure,— 


ALPH. (aside). No! Nol! 
You must not— 

Mons. V. What’s that whispering low? 
Tell me! 

ALPH. We speak of bygone days. 
Recall the past— 

PIERRE (aside). But not to praise 
The virtues of M’sieu— 

ALPH. When I 
Was still a child, and you— 

PIERRE (aside). Fie! Fie! 
He vexes me past all complaint; i 


This boy would make him outa saint. 


TRIOLETS. 


Isn’t he a saint, 

Mild and sweet of tongue? 
Mark his manners quaint; 
Isn’t he a saint? 


ALPH. 


CO as 


No undue complaint 

From his lips is wrung. 
Isn’t he a saint? 

Mild and sweet of tongue? 


But alas! I mayn’t 
Tell a rogue unhung. 
Gladly would I paint,— 
But, alas! I mayn’t— 
Even in colors faint, 
Old Vieuxtemps when young; 
But, alas! I mayn’t 
Tell a rogue unhung. 


But I’m forgetting. While we chat 
Something is wanting. Tell me what 
You called me for. 


Mons. V. Oh yes! Let’s see— 


ALPH. 


I wanted—now what could it be? 

My snuffbox?—No, ’tis here—My drink?— 
No there it stands—My book?—Let’s think— 

Perhaps a draught?—A slight catarrh (sneezes) 

Has caught me. Was the door ajar 

When you came in? 


Oh no! fast closed, 
Some fancy, doubtless, while you dozed— 


Mons. V. How dare you! I was wide awake! 


ALPH. 


Pardon! A lapsis ling— : 


Mons. V. Don’t make 


ALPH. 


Such sly suggestions—Very queer 
I can’t recall—Well, since you’re here 
Just stir the fire a bit— No stop! 
Leave it alone! You're sure to drop Ly 
The tongs or poker. Draw that screen 
A little nearer. Not between 
Me and the light you stupid! Put 
It back again. Aha—— - — my foot! 
What led you to the garden, pray? 

It seemed so pleasant there today, 
When shadows fleet and wild birds sing, 
One learns the secret of the spring. — 
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When shadows fleet and wild birds sing 

And earth breaks forth in leaf and flower, 
And honey bees on eager wing 

“Improve,” once more, “each shining hour,” 


And swallows throng the old church tower; 
We learn the secret of the Spring, 
When shadows fleet and wild birds sing, 
And earth breaks forth in leaf and flower. 


We learn each petty grief to fling 
Into his arms, whose wondrous power 
New life from wintry death doth bring, 
Bids sunbeams chase each April shower; 
When shadows fleet and wild birds sing, 
And earth breaks forth in leaf and flower. 


Mons. V. Spring’s secret you can learn; and yet 


ALPH. 


You can’t find out, when I forget, 

Just what I want. Why don’t you learn 

Something that’s useful? (Bell rings. Exit Pierre.) 
Do not turn 

To ridicule the simple rhyme, 

Which, in the happy childhood time, 

With low, sweet voice she sang to me, 

The boy that stood beside her knee— 

Dear voice! long hushed in death— 


Mons. V. Pooh! Pooh! 


(Reénter Pierre with Cure.) 


Prerre. M’sieu le Cure. 
Mons. V. How d’ye do? 


Cure. 


Good day my friend! Thank you, good Pierre! 
(who sets chair for him). 

My boy Alphonse (who advances to take hat and 
umbrella), 

I do declare 

His mother’s image! (aside) Ah! The poor 

Lost a kind mother, to be sure, 

When good Madame: Louise was made 


A saint in heaven.— I am afraid 
Your foot is troublesome. 


Mons. V. Can you 


Not work a miracle, M’sieu, 
And cure my pain? 


Cure. Be sure I can, 
Patience and prayer, my dear, good man, 
Will cure— 

Mons. V. Aha! you come to mock, 
To make me here a laughing stock! 

Cure. Nay. Who dare mock, when the good God 
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Lays on his child the chastening rod. 
Fear not, dear friend, thy cross to bear; 
It light is made by patient prayer. 


VILLANELLE. 


Fear not, my friend, thy cross to bear; 
Though heavy on the soul it lies, 
It light is made by patient prayer. 


Though all that in the world is fair 
Flees from thy life’s cold, wintry skies, 
Fear not, my friend, thy cross to bear; 


Nor fail, how great the weight of care, 
For thou mayest learn in glad surprise, 
It light is made by patient prayer. 


Even though fierce pangs thy heartstrings tear; 
Though discord break sweet, human ties, 
Fear not, my friend, thy cross to bear. 


When He whose cross thou now dost share, 
Watches thy grief with tenderest eyes, 
It light is made by patient prayer. 


From heaven’s high bliss thy Saviour cries: 
“Fear not, my friend, thy cross to bear; 
Its weight is multiplied by sighs; 
It light is made by patient prayer.” 


— II — 


Mons. V. (aside). Easy enough to preach and pray 
When all goes well. It’s safe to say, 
M’sieu would sing another song 
If he, like me, the whole day long 
Were kept a prisoner— 

Cure. If we knew 
How much God gives us and how few 
Our sufferings, which we often owe 
To our own selves, we should be slow 
To grumble. True you suffer— 

PIERRE (aside). Yes, 
But if he ate a little less, 
And drank a little less— 


CurRE. But still 
How great a comfort when you're ill 
Alphonse must be. 


Mons. V. The selfish cur 
Would let me die before he’d stir 
A finger— 

CURE. That, indeed, is strange. 


His mother was not so. What change 
Is this my boy? 


ALPH. Indeed, there’s none! 
Mons. V. The cub neglects me— 
CURE. Ah! my son! 


Mons. V. Today he left me all alone 
To take his pleasure— 
PIERRE. You must own 
He watched beside you all last night— 
ALPH. Hush! Silence! Pierre, it is not rigit-- 
Pierre. Not right, indeed. His only crime 
Is that he spent a little time ; 
While master slept— 
Mons. V. You rascal I 
Slept not a wink— 
PIERRE. Then, sir, I lie— 
It matters not—He spent, I say 
A little time— 
ALPH. No more, I pray,— 


PIERRE, 


ALPH. 


PIERRE 


ALPH. 


CuRE. 


ALPH. 


IQ 


In trimming the rose arbor near 
The peachtree wall.— 


Yes! never fear! 
Uncle, you will be better soon, 
And in the summer afternoon 
You love to sit there— 


(aside). That’s “the cur,” 

“The cub neglects me.” (to Mons. V.) Really, sir, 
Until the play has reached its end 

One never knows the hero’s friend. 


RONDEAU, 


Who is my friend? I do not know. 
In life, as on the stage, I trow 
Things are not always what they seem, 
But upside down, as in a dream, 
Where things inconsequently go. 


Effects unlooked for often flow 
From causes ill-conceived; and so 
I oft hold him in slight esteem, 
Who is my friend. 


Again, the painted masks that glow 
With smiles mechanical, but grow 
Solemn behind my back, I deem 
Faces lit up with friendship’s beam. 
Time’s last result alone will show 
Who is my friend. 


A wolf beneath the sheep’s soft fleece! 
Wonders, they say, will never cease. 
Our Pierre, a cynic serving man! 

Yet none, so runs the proverb, can 
Better a hero’s weakness gauge 
Than he, who for a petty wage, 
Silent, respectful, ready stands 
To execute ‘‘ My lord’s”” commands, 


Pierre’s judgment is too harsh. 


Cure. Why so? 


ApH. It seems to me we really know 
Our friends. They are not false, but Fate 
Of joy impatient, will not wait 
Till lenient Death at last divide 
Love’s bonds, but snatches from our side 
Those whom we cherish most, and drives 
Through paths divergent parted lives, 
Thus friendships Fate untimely ends; 
We know, but cannot keep, our friends. 


BALLADE, 


Who keeps his friends? Alas! ’tis true 
We find along life’s rugged way 
Acquaintance many; friends are few, 
And these, companions of a day— 
A stage upon the journey, they 
Keep step with us, and make it bright 
With pleasant talk and merry lay— 
Then clasp, and vanish from our sight. 


We scarce have time to cry “adieu,’’ 
No power of tongue to bid them stay; 
Quickly they fade from out our view 
Into the backward twilight gray 
Our onward course denies delay; 
Others, to heal the heart’s dull blight, 
A season by our side may play— 
Then clasp, and vanish from our sight. 


At times faint whisperings pursue 
Our path, and fill us with dismay, 
Murmuring how elsewhere friendships new 
Bind those o’er whom our souls held sway, 
Yet does this truth our grief allay; 
“None can diverging roads unite.” 
Fate wills the parting; friends obey; 
Then clasp and vanish from our sight. 


Cure. 
ALPH. 
CURE. 


e 
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A little while the heart is gay; 
Friends fill our narrow sky with light: 

The dark hour comes—‘“Farewell,” they say; 
Then clasp, and vanish from our sight. 


T like not that word fate. 
And why? 

It is the wild, despairing cry 
Of godless men who yearn in vain, 
By their weak efforts, to attain 
Knowledge of mysteries profound 
With which each life is girt around—(picking up 

letter from floor), 
But what is this, Alphonse? A note 
Addressed to you; the seal, a coat 
Of arms, a viscount’s coronet— 
Your friend is somebody; and yet— 


Mons. V. Give me the letter— 


ALPH. 


Pardon, sir, 
’Tis private— 


Mons. V. Then I may infer 


The writer is no stranger here— 

A correspondence, it is clear. 

“ Dear Viscount,” so your letter ran, 

“T really am the bluest man 

“You can imagine. This dull place 

“Ts quite oppressive.” Then you trace 
My portrait with no tender hand 

Call me a “ heartless tyrant,” and 

With: “ Pity poor wretched, banished me” 
You sign yourself: “ Alphonse de V.” 
This, the reply—no need to break 

The seal to learn its sense; I take 

The viscount to be of your kind. 

His answer runs, as we shall find:— 
“My dear Alphonse, your painful lot 
“Moves me to tears. Why can you not 
“ Throw off your chains and come to me? 
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“ Break from your prison and be free! 
“Your gaoler by the gout is tied 

““So fast, that, even though he tried, 
“He could not stop you. So no more 
“ Delay, Alphonse, and ‘ Au revoir’ ”’— 
“When nephews fleet and viscounts sing, 


“T learn the secret of the spring ”— 
Prerre. You do him wrong. 
CURE] iy Be sure you do. 
Pierre. You do not know Alphonse, M’sieu. 
Mons. V. I do him wrong? Well, here’s the test (shows 
letter) Open it sir (gives it to Cure). 
Cure. It will be best 
To know the truth— 
ALPH. I beg you, stay! 
Mons. V. You see, your precious protege 
Is frightened. Open it and read 
The viscount’s answer! 
ALPH. Sir! I plead 
Spare me this trial! 
Mons. V. ‘ Not a word! 
I say the letter shall be heard! 
Proceed Monsieur! 
CURE. It cannot be— 
Tell me, Alphonse! I would not see 
My child disgraced— 
ALPH. Disgraced! Oh no! 
V’'ll tell you afterwards— 
Mons. V. And so 
You will not read the letter (snatches it). There 
(Tearing it open and giving it to servant), 
You'll do as well. Quick, read it, Pierre! 
Pierre. (Turns it over and over.) I read it. But sir, what 
say you? (To Alphonse.) 
Mons. V. You'll do what you are bid to do. 
ALPH. No! No! good Pierre! 


Prerre. (To Mons. V.) Some other day 
Will do as well. (Offers letter to Alphonse.) 


Mons. 


$d 16 oes 


V. (Snatches it.) It shall, I say, 
Be read at once—at once— though I 
Myself should do it. (Puts on glasses, reads first 
lines, drops letter, stares at Alphonse). “ Upset” 
[Why! 
I can’t make this thing out— 


PIERRE. Oho! 


CurE. 


Mons. 


ALPH. 


CurE. 


“The boy’s a cub,” “a cur,” you know— 


It seems that all is coming right 
And I may venture— (looks at letter, wipes eyes,) 
[What poor light! 
To read the viscount’s answer—‘ Dear 
“Alphonse. Your letter, it is clear, 
“Must all my cherished plans upset. 
“ Too bad—but still I cannot fret 
“At missing you. At duty’s call 
“Pleasure must be abandoned. All 
“ Feel you are doing right to stay 
“With your poor uncle. I will pray 
“That the dear invalid may regain 
“ His wonted health, and shall remain 
“Your ever faithful friend.” 


V. My boy! 
Forgive me!— 


Nay, it is a joy 
To be with you. The pains you bear 
Sometimes disturb you. Should I care 
To grieve about some trifling thing, 
And you in anguish? It would bring 
Just judgment on my selfishness. 


May the good God forever bless 
The boy!— 


Mons. V. And pardon me. How blind 


ALPH. 


I’ve been, Monsieur, and how unkind— 
Heaven grant me grace to change my way 
And you to bear with patience—(to Alphonse). 


Nay, 
God grant us both, be this our prayer, 
Each in the other’s cares to share. 


ALPH. 
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CHANT ROYAL. 


Why should bright Youth his glowing course 
restrain, 
Because full feeble are the steps of Age? 
Why should his limbs be bound in strictest chain, 
As if this could another’s pains assuage? 
Youth’s road is smooth: Why then should he not 
run 
Rejoicing in the way he has begun? 
Sorrow comes soon enough, why then surround 
With wintry ghosts, one in Spring’s beauty 
crowned: 
Or grant to Autumn winds frail blooms to tear?— 
Youth’s freedom by heaven’s law is firmly bound, 
“Each must the other’s daily burden share.” 


Mons. V. -Youth’s fairest hopes each flying year proves 


ALPH, 


vain, 

And chills the ardent bosom’s noble rage. 
In quietness unvexed would elders fain 

Draw to an end in this their pilgrimage. 
For brave attire, they don what others shun, 
The hermit’s robe of peace; and many a one 

Seeks rest in penitence for sins that found 

An early fruitage in his heart’s rich ground.— 
Why mar their calm with Youth’s rebellious blarc? 

Hark! on the ear the words soft whispered sound: 
“Each must the other’s daily burden share.” 


Ye are not foes, seeking some good to gain 
Each in the other’s loss, as if the gage 
Of battle lay between you on the plain 
And both were pledged a ceaseless war to wage. 
No mutual clamor yours, as when the gun 
Doth with its sudden roar a foeman stun; 
But closest friends; not closer those renowned 
Heroic souls, to whose love’s praise the mound 
Rising by mound, an ancient, lonely pair, 
On Cape Sigeum, will for aye redound— 
“Each must the other’s daily burden share.” 


Cure. 


PIERRE. 


a tee 


First comes the blade and then the ripened grain; 
Between these two in many a changeful stage, 

The leaf, the ear, nourished by heat and rain; 
So is it written in the sacred page. 

One process working ‘neath the genial sun, 

As when from many threads one web is spun, 
While blazed the torrid noons, while tempests 

frowned, 

Till what sprang freshly green is harvest-browned 

Binds in one whole each change; and all declare 
In parables, that selfishness astound, 

“Each must the other’s daily burden share.” 

’ 

Youth and full Years, we may not deem you twain; 
Man receives both in his full heritage 

Of life. Youth leads, Years following in his train, 
Cling with a grasp he cannot disengage. 

Each blends into the other’s shape, and none 

Can them divide, or say: “‘ Here Youth has done 
His course; now Age begins,” so close around 
Youth’s form has Age his withered members 

wound— 

And seeing how they thus together fare, 
We deeper penetrate the truth profound; 

“Each must the other’s daily burden share.” 


ENVOY. 


Bright Youth, dull Age, weak father and fair son, 
Each must the other help till heaven be won, 
Along the road, lest puzzling ways confound; 
Across the stream, lest one or both be drowned; 
Until you come to God’s serener air, 
By this rule, all cross purposes compound; 
“Each must the other’s daily burden share.” 
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Domer, the Immortal 


A span of gleaming sea set thick with isles, 
Closed by the Grecian and the Asian shore:— 
Almost the world for thee! Ten thousand miles 
Of mountain, plain and ocean, evermore 
Stretching away to west and east to meet 
Behind the earth, where east and west are one, 
Thou knewest not: while our unresting feet 
Have left no spot untrod. The all-seeing sun 
Marketh through all his course our cities rise, 
Our white sails flashing upon every sea; 
Beneath both cloudy north and tropic skies 
The tongues of myriad travelers heareth he. 


Our life is not thy life. Yet through it all 
Still breathes thy voice, in us thy thoughts still live, 

We found new nations, build new homes and call 
Earth’s latent energies to act, and give 

New names to ancient lands. But when at last, 
The birth-throes o’er, rest follows toil and pain, 
Thy song is heard. Again, as in the past, 

‘Thy heroes battle on the Trojan plain, 

And Helen weeps, and in his tent abides 
Achilles nursing rage; above the gate 

Priam beholds the conflict’s varying tides; 
Andromache bewails her Hector’s fate. 


Where mounts to heaven the white Sierra’s -peak, 
Where to the Gulf rolls Mississippi’s stream, 
Under the glowing Southern Cross where seek 
The heat-browned miners gold, where high-roofed gleam 
Shrines set in Indian palm-groves, is retold 
How wise Ulysses came to every shore, 
Saw Circe pitiless, the cavern-hold 
Of the grim Cyclops, heard the hideous roar 
Of Scylla, and the Sirens singing low; 
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Then reached his rocky home and wrathfully, 
Flashing swift death from his long-unbent bow, 
The suitors slew of chaste Penelope. 


O! blind old singer of an ancient lay! 
What charm hadst thou to make a deathless name 
For one poor village of earth’s primal day, 
Though cities lordlier far are lost to fame? 
Beside Scamander’s waters men now trace 
The little circuit of the Trojan walls, 
Mark out the citadel, note every place 
Immortal made by thee; while deeper falls 
Into oblivion many a nameless mound 
Heaped over silent palaces, and wide 
The forests toss their arms above the ground 
Once splendid with a vanished nation’s pride. 


’Twas not the heroic souls who fought so well 
That made thy song undying. Brave as they 
Elsewhere as valiantly achieving, fell 
Wrapped in dark mists, and whien their lifeless clay 
The all-sustaining earth received, their deeds 
Passed into silence. Now their names no fire 
Kindleg in other breasts; no warrior bleeds 
Stirred by their high renown. And if some lyre 
Sounded to celebrate their feats in strains 
That won a meed of momentary praise, 
The song was not immortal; nought remains— 
It perished in the passing of brief days. 


Singing in some rude chieftain’s hall, where came 

The village folk to hear thee, didst thou know 
That with thy words a soul of clearest flame 

Passed from thee to thy numbers; that the flow 
And lapse of time destroying all things fair, 

Should vainly fret and chafe thy work to mar, 
Greedy of vain, ever loth to spare, 

Its waves should rest beneath thy perfect star? 
Didst thou not rather, joying in the sound, 

Pour out thy song as Nature gave it thee, 
Content to please the throng that gathered round 

The blind old minstrel in his rhapsody? 
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To Nature, then, thy teacher, let us go 
And learn the secret thou didst not divine. 
Thy Muse time’s ravages shall never know, 
But lives unchanging. For as precious wine, 
Lying in darkness, stores its growing strength 
Within itself and all its fragrant power, 
To sparkle in the sunlight, when at length, 
Drawn from its hiding-place, it serves the hour 
Of joy or sorrow, smiles or parting tears; 
So does thy song with Nature’s teachings, there 
Are stored her lessons true through all the years, 
Helpful in need as hands upraised in prayer. 


Great truths loom up from out thine every page; 
And through the mists of centuries we see 

These awful maxims of an earlier age 
Bright clad in Heaven’s eternal verity. 

From thee men violent learn that every crime, 
How sweet so e’er, must find its bitter doom, 

God’s wrath can wait; but no extent of time 
‘Makes Him forget the wrong. The closing tomb 

Takes not the praise from virtue. Men must love 
Truth for her own dear sake, and stand or fall 

Faithful to her. Not chance, but God above 
Rules life and death, and He is over all. 


a oe es 


Che Literary Club 


A SKETCH 


INCLUDING IMITATIONS OF FAMOUS POETS 


PROLOGUE. 


Our club was most harmonious, till on one unlucky day 

The stirring question was discussed: “What school should bear 
away 

The palm in English poetry?” Fierce raged the wordy strife, 

Each battled for his favorite school as warriors fight for life. 

Disruption then had been our fate, had not our chairman cried: 

‘By telling deeds, not angry words, this question we ll decide. 

Let all rewrite with patient care, each in his favorite style, 

The ballad of the bland Chinee, Ah Sin of childlike smile. 

So shall we all judge clearly, without tumult or delay, 

What school of English poetry should bear the palm away.’’ 


Alexander Bishop (devoted to Pope. 

Harold Child (quite Byronic). 

Alfred Pendragon (who believes in Tennyson). 
Jack O’Malley (thinks Lever is the man). 


Bisuop. Hallo! Past eight o’clock. Nobody here? That’s. 
strange. Perhaps the gentlemen were hurt at our last meeting. 
Ha! Ha! Well we did grow warm. Yet I can’t see how there can 
be any difference of opinion as to what is the greatest school of 
English Poetry. Byron’s cheap melodrama, forsooth! Tenny- 
son’s milk and water romance! Give me the good old school in 
which every poet was a gentleman and every gentleman could be 
a poet. What would Pope have said could he have seen his. 
wild-eyed, long-haired successors of today? But that was a 
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bright idea of mine. Ha! Ha! Each member is to write the 
“ Heathen Chinee” in his own favorite style! And I’ll wager 
the romanticists are handicapped. The subject is too real for 
them, but it just suits the epigrammatic couplet. Here’s my ver- 
sion, and I don’t think Pope himself could have done it better. 
(Sits down and reads. Enter CHILD.) 
Cuttp. Good evening Mr. Bishop. 


Bisuorp. Ha! Child, my boy! Glad to see you! Where are 
the others? 

Cuitp. I had hoped to meet all here. Perhaps they dare 
not meet me. When they hear my version— 

BrsHorp. Pooh! Pooh! Your version! Who could do 
“The Heathen Chinee” into Byronic verse? What room has 
it for mountains and lakes and the deep and dark blue ocean? 

Cu1Lp. Not at all necessary, I assure you. 


BisHop. Byron without Giaours, Greeks, Moors and other 
outlandish characters is an impossibility! 


CuILp. Well, we shall see! “ Keats 


“ Without Greek 
“ Contrived to talk about the gods of late.” 


Nothing is impossible to a man of genius, and I—But here’s 
Pendragon. (Enter PENDRAGON.) 

Bisuop. Welcome Pendragon! Have it your own way 
Child; but I flatter myself that: mine was the easiest task. For 
real life there’s nothing like Pope. 

PENDRAGON. Yes, if you are content with conventional- 
ities; but, 

“Common is the commonplace 
And vacant chaff well meant for grain.” 


Cuttp. Oh, you'll give us something fantastic, something 
like “Maud” for instance, or a strange medley, unintelligible, 
unconnected, as “ The Princess.” Take from Tennyson his 
lords and ladies, knights and princesses, kings and round tables, 
and he has no more inspiration than a schoolgirl. 

Penp. It may be so. Certainly in the subject we are 
writing upon, profound orientalists such as Byron and his ad- 
mirers, have a great advantage. 

Brisuop. I think, gentlemen, we might as well begin. After 
all, we constitute the club. The other members are merely 
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adjuncts. (Takes his seat.) This evening’s business is to deter- 
mine by experiment in the re-writing of Bret Harte’s ballad, 
“The Heathen Chinee,” the highest school of English poetry. 
Which of you will open the ball? 


Cuitp. Mr. Pendragon, most certainly. (Aside) My best 
work is in the beginning. I wouldn’t have the others miss it. 


Penp. Oh! I couldn’t think of it. (Aside) My best 
work is at the end. I suppose the others will be in time to 
hear it. 


Cup. I insist, my dear Mr. Pendragon. I could not read 
my poem unless I knew what it is to compete with. As it is, I 
am afraid that after hearing you, I shall have to withdraw from 
the contest. 


Penp. Well, I must submit, if you will have it so. 
(Advances front and declaims): 


My name is James. Truthful am I in al! 

As was the English Alfred, whom men hail, 
Through the dim vista of a thousand years, 
The prince among all princes vowed to Truth. 


[Enter O’ MALLEY. 
I tell a story of the Golden Gate, 


Which in wild times now past, to me and Nye 
Happened one afternoon, when August brown, 
The sun-stained guardian of late mellowing vines, 
But three had wasted of his store of days. 


O’Mattey. Go it Pendragon, my boy! Sure it’s Tenny- 
son through and through! 


Penp. Yet as a tree in each successive year 
Of its slow life brings forth a golden fruit, 
In color, form and scent the counterpart 
Of sisters vanished with the Autumns gone, 
Which in the chambers of the heart, like them, 
Hides germs of fruits another summer’s sun 
Will foster, till in color, form and scent 
They grow its counterpart, so tales ephemeral 
Of many a diverse time, in various tongues, 
Told beneath Southern Cross or Arctic Star, 
Or in the central point whence pampas plains 
Sweep out through circles, widening to the verge 
Where mingle earth and sky, bear each some seed 
Of truth sole changeless in a changing world. 
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And this my tale, devoid of art, will tell 

How now, as when long centuries ago 

In high towered Camelot the blameless King 
Set up his Table Round, the heathen still 

Are false and vain, in ways of darkness versed, 
And falsest of them all the bland Chinee. 


Sweet and low, sweet and low 
Wind of the Eastern sea! 
Blow, blow, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the Eastern sea! 
Over the ocean’s roll and flow 
Come from the lotus lands and blow, 
Blow us the bland Chinee! 
All his cunning ways, all his funny ways— 
Heaps! 


O’M. And, what, may I ask, has all this to do with 
the haythen, Ah Sin! Faith! The song is tacked on to the end 
of the poem like the can to a dog’s tail! No natural connexion 
between the two, only the string! 


Cuitp. Oh, that’s Tennysonian, you know! And Arthur 
and the Round Table give quite the flavor. 


Bisnor. Order! gentlemen, Order! The poem is hardly 
begun. ° 


O’M. and Cuitp. Mercy on us! 


Penn. A veil of shimmering haze like thinnest lawn 
Lay on the silent land. No aspen leaf 
Half turned to show a momentary grey 
Amidst the green, so faint the heat-filled air, 
And the dry watercourse, in wintry storms 
Tumbling in cataracts, a path of white, 
Now seen, now lost to view, strayed in and out 
Round wooded slopes, beneath low hanging boughs 
Heavy with languid foliage. Far off hills 
Reddened beneath the slowly sinking beam 
That struck across the eastward turning earth. 
No sign of life was seen; birds, beasts and men 
Had sought the shade, and I, the truthful James, 
At the saloon, Eureka called by some 
Forgotten host mindful of classic lore, 
In the moist coolness, which, with watering pot. 
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The gentlemanly barkeeper renewed 
From time to time, reposed; nor ever failed, 
When the loud summons sounded from the bar, 
To take refreshment. With me, William Nye. 

In a back room we sat. Upon the board 
Between us lay a pack of cards which Nye 
Was loosely fingering. I, truthful James, 
Looked listless towards the casement, chin in hand. 
Brief play there had been; but on those that play 
Only to win, the game soon palls when hope 
Of gain is none; and partners, such as we, 
To plunder others pockets, could not win 
Each from the other. Lions do not prey 
On lions; theirs to spoil the lower beasts 
That range the field. So came it then to pass 
That, yearning for some money-laden fool, 
Nye loosely fingered still the cards, while I 
Looked listless towards the casement, chin in hand. 


Slow sinks the westering sun; the sky 
Glows crimson in his fading ray, 

Night from the east comes silently 
To still the busy life of day. 


All sounds die out of beasts and men, 
The twittering ceases in the nest, 
But life renews itself again 
In waking lands beyond the west. 


O’M. It’s pretty, by my soul, but what has it to do 
with Ah Sin? 


Curtp. I really can’t say. But where are the others, Tay- 
lor, the champion of Coleridge, and Cumberland, who vows 
there is no poetry like Wordsworth’s, and Ortheris, who tells 
us that the military-imperial school is to sweep all other verse 
out of men’s minds and memories? I suspect they have not 
succeeded in their task— 


O’M. Or else they are afraid to pit themselves against me. 
Bisnor. I entreat you gentlemen, do not interrupt. 


Penp. The doorway darkened. From the room without 
One entered softly, as they move whom dreams 
Show to the brain, when sleep descending steals 
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From closing eyes the view of outward things 

And bids the shadows of the fancy live. 

He stood and gazed. We watched him as he stood, 
A man of yellow aspect, clothed throughout 

In dark blue samite, save that beneath his blouse 
Flashed as he moved a gleam of snow-white shirt, 
Not hid its tails as is our use and wont, 

But floating unconfined.— 


O’M. Ah Sin at last! 


PEND. His feet were cased 
In snow-white coverings, and set within 
Shoes of barbaric shape, with thick, white soles; 
And as a serpent waiting for its prey, 
In many a ring lies coiled, so turn on turn 
Circled about his shaven head a queue 
Thick at the root, then slowly tapering down 
Through all its glossy length, to end at last 
In twisted silken cord. ’Twas bland Ah Sin. 


O’M. I told you so, begorra! 


Prenp. Seeing the cards he smiled as infants do, 
When sunk in guileless slumber, and his eyes 
Set in his head aslant, twinkled for glee, 

As doth the dog star rising in the frosts 

Of middle winter. William marked the gleam; 
And winking at me with his further eye, 

As who should say: “ Here is a lawful prize,” 
Jovially hailed him in that broken tongue 

Which simple Orientals fondly think 

To be good English, and the Caucasian takes 
With equal fondness to be good Chinese;. 

“Hi John! You sabbee Euchre?” Sin replied 
“No, me no sabbee.” To him Bill again, 

“You likee play?” And Sin with childlike smile: 
“ Wha’ for? No sabbee.” William’s bearded face 
Assumed a gentleness too rare; his voice 
Thrilled with unwonted condescension: “ Hi! 
Me teachee you play Euchre allee same 
Amelican. You sittee down.” Then Sin 

Still smiling in his childlike way, sat down. 
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Over the city springs the day 

Under the walls the bugles play; 

Out from the steeples ring alarms, 

The cry resounds: To arms! To arms! 


Over the city broods the night; 
Under the walls gleain torches bright; 
Bury the dead and breathe a sigh; 
With morning comes our turn to die. 


But William Nye, because our purse was light, 
Too light to risk a loss, strode from the room 
And sought a place, where those black eyes aslant 
Might not observe him. There he filled his sleeve, 
Choosing from many a pack, with cards of worth, 
Intent to win. Then like a gopher old 
Pouch full of corn, he came again and took 
The cards that had been lying on the board. 

My truthful soul though shocked, would not consent 
To pry and peer on his reserve, and so 
Sighing I cut, he dealt, the game began. 

Card fell on card with measured beat, but when 
We thought to take the winning trick, Ah Sin 
Bland as the sweet June air when roses blow, 
Dropped from his hand a card of higher worth 
And made the point we hoped for. William’s face 
Flushed red, then paled again, as winter night 
When arctic fires light up with transient glows 
The northern sky; yet never word betrayed 
The rage within, till smiling, bland Ah Sin 
Dropped the right bower, that from his well-filled sleeve 
William had dealt to me. Then broke the storm 
Of pent-up wrath as bursts in tropic seas 
The hurricane. Forth from his seat he leaped 
And grasping by the throat that heathen meek, 
Shook him with might and main, till from his sleeve, 
Capacious as the cachalot’s vast mouth, 

Fell cards so many, that when sorted out 

They equalled four and twenty packs. A groan 
Deep from the breast convulsed the stalwart frame 
Of William Nye. Turning he fixed sad eyes 

Of woe unspeakable on me, and I 
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On him gazed silent. Then his hand sought mine 
In strong, warm grasp, never to be renewed, 
While in grave tones he spoke this sad farewell: 
“These many years we have been joined in ties 
“Of common interest. Now the bond is loosed, 
“And in a cold world Truthful James and I 
“Must walk apart, nor evermore unite 

“To pluck some pigeon rich in sordid gold 

“ Without the wit to keep it. The labor cheap 
“ Of almond-eyed Chinese hath shipwrecked us; 
“And yet will prove the ruin of the world.” 


O’M. Not bad my boy! But don’t call it poetry! 


Curtp. Poetry? No indeed! A little trick of inversion, 
of repetition, of avoiding the commonplace, of word choosing, 
and a fair eye for description—and you have Tennyson. 


Brsnorp. Dear me! If this be so, how does he differ from 
Pope? For the same has been said about him too. 


Penp. Not so, my dear Bishop. None ever was 
daring enough to deny Pope the commonplace, or to grant 
him even a tolerable eye for nature. A rummager, my dear 
friend in other men’s work, a dealer in second-hand thoughts, 
a renovator of worn-out ideas, that’s all. 


Curtp, Inspiration is lacking as utterly as in a.schoolboy’s 
Primer, For this you must come to Byron from whose tran- 
scendent merits rivals detract merely, I verily believe, because he 
was a lord; though in truth, he valued his laurel far more than 
his peerage. 

Bisnop, Well, then, let us hear your version. 

O’M. Aye! let’s hear Child! 

Cuitp. After what we have heard, I think I may venture. 

I live a stranger in a peopled land; 

I am a hermit in the midst of men; 

None reaches out to me a friendly hand 

Of all the thousands that surround me when 

I tread the streets. I go and come again, 

Pass and repass, a man of mystery, 

My sad slow life stagnating as a fen 

Whose waters ne’er may mingle with the free, 
Wild-tossing billows of the deep and dark blue sea. 


Such is my lot; but ’twas not always so 
I, too, have known the joy of youthful prime 
And the delight of living, long ago; 
Nor were friends lacking in a happier time 
When o’er my head the sun of life did climb 

’ Up to its zenith in a cloudless sky, 
Before the evil day another’s crime 
Darkened my being, forcing me to fly 

Far from each well-known haunt to long in vain to die. 


Penp. Melancholy enough in all conscience. A regular 
misanthropic Harold! 


O’M. Faith, you may lay by that! But allow me to 
ask, what has it all to do with Ah Sin? 


Bisuor. Silence! gentlemen. I beg. 


Cuitp. What that crime was I shudder yet to tell. 
Long past away, it still remains as clear 
In Memory’s view as if the hour I feil 
The clock but now had tolled; though year on year 
Has come and gone since then, the briny tear 
Furrows anew mine aged cheek when I 
Recall that August day which cost me dear; 
Me, James the Truthful, who, with William Nye, 
To play a little game on bland Ah Sin did try. 


O’M. Ha! There he is, the spalpeen! 


‘Cuitp. In the old, golden days, a mining camp 
Nestled among the mountains crowned with pine, 
And there beneath a swinging camphene lamp 
Two bronzed and bearded toilers of the mine, 
Though others thoughtless lingered o’er the wine, 
Sat at a rough-hewn table, cards in hand, 
Teaching, though teaching hardly was their line, 
With all the patient skill they could command, 

The mild Ah Sin a game he did not understand. 


In glorious sequences the cards were played, 
Kings, queens and jokers, bowers left and right. 
Nor was this strange, for William Nye had made 
Such good provision in his sleeve as quite 
Unhinged my moral being, whose delight 

Is only in the truth, and would not cheat, 
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But for good cause, a heathen; so the sight 
Of Bill’s duplicity, though, in truth, ’twas neat, 
Caused me to weep amain and tremble in my seat. 


Such conscience to quick bosoms is a hell 
And it hath been my bane, a burning fire 
A torture to the soul that cannot dwell 
In its own narrow self, but must aspire 
Beyond the common level of desire; 
Consumed with yearnings, quenchless evermore, 
For deeds of venturous daring that require 
Minds scruple-free. But William, happier, bore 
In his breast no such tyrant as tortured my heart’s core. 


Bisnop. The villain! That stanza is stolen bodily from 
“ Harold!” 


Cuitp. The game went on apace, and bland Ah Sin 
With beaming smile played hands that made us stare 
In mute surprise; the tricks we saw him win 
Filled us with horror, till with childlike air 
Of innocence, and all devoid of care, 
He put down the right bower, that with much skill, 
William had dealt to me—’Twas most unfair; 
So William thought: and therefore with a will 

He went for that Chinee as one intent to kill. 


Above us through the canyon sighed the breeze, 
And the pure stars that fill the vault of space, 
Looked down upon us through the silent trees, 
Heirs of the world primeval. The whole place 
Seemed filled with solemn sanctities of grace 
Save where man’s foot was planted, where as Cain, 
Envious of those who passed him in the race 
For wealth, he yielded to the lust of gain, 

And nourished treacherous thoughts within his teeming 
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And treachery, black as that which ruined Cain, 
Possessed Ah Sin, a heathen full of guile 

In ways of darkness, and in tricks most vain 

Full deeply versed, despite the childlike smile 
That flickered on his soft, round face. For while 
He seemed all innocence, his morals lax 
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Had led him to conceal with purpose vile 
To cheat, of winning cards two dozen packs; 
To work which well his fingers he had tipped with wax. 


Such the foul crime that makes me as in dream, 
Pass lonely ’midst the busy throngs that scan 
My haggard features, make my shame their theme, 
For deeper shame is not since time began, 
Than to be euchred by a Chinaman; 
That drives me forth to seek some far-off spot, 
Whither no whisper of my woes e’er ran; 
Where, for the few short years the fates allot, 

I may await the end, forgetting and forgot. 


O’M. And if Byron wrote like that, he wrote queer 
poetry. Sure, it’s pitiful, this whining pitying of himself. As 
my good old grandfather, Charles O’Malley, the Irish dragoon— 
maybe you’ve heard of him, gentlemen,—used to Sayeed s 
a poor soldier that cries over a broken head.” For, you see, 
he puts himself in the way of it. And the same is true of 
villains. 


BisHor. But a whimpering villain is quite Byronic. 


Cuitp. A villain, though a villain, has a soul to loathe his 
own villainy. “Tis a trait of high morality to recognize and 
bewail it. 


Penp. True, if the sorrow be such as_ possessed 
Guinevere and Lancelot, so excellently portrayed by Tennyson. 
But you have made Truthful James forget his own and William 
Nye’s wickedness, to lay all the blame upon poor Ah Sin. 


Cu1Lp. Which I apprehend to be not entirely un-Byronic. 


Penp. In that case there is no more to be said, sv 
we may hear, as we shall with great pleasure, our dear friend 
Bishop. 


BisHop. Willingly. For, after all, the good old school is 
the true antidote of sentimentality. 


Where is a man in wiles more deeply versed 
Than Ithacus by shrill Thersites cursed? 
Through rolling years, in every varied clime, 
Alike in sportive youth and manly prime, 
On Alpine heights, in flowery. Tuscan meads, 


Where Nilus lingers ‘neath his whispering reeds, 

Wherever craft is feared or cunning blamed, 

Or conscious Truth by scheming Fraud is shamed; 

Skilled in the lie that arts detective braves, 

Ulysses has been hailed, the prince of knaves. 

So in the past, but now in regions new, 

Which brave Columbus from their darkness drew, 
‘ When, with full-swelling sail and favoring breeze 

He plowed the billows of the western seas. 

Where all is found that makes the old world fair, 

Nobler in essence and in form more rare, 

Where Nature earlier wreaths is seen to bring 

And richer perfumes pours the breathing spring. 


CuiLtp. Stolen from Pope, as I live!— 


Bisuop. Where loftier mountains o’er the valleys rise, 
Where trees nod higher in the purer skies, 
Where brighter gleams the gold in glittering veins 
And larger pumpkins grace the verdant plains; 
No honor there doth famed Ulysses win; 
The prince of doubtful arts is mild Ah Sin. 


* * * * * * 


Fierce from the zenith’s height bright Phoebus’ rays 
Beat on the land in a relentless blaze. 
Pleased with his power the god rejoicing sees 
Perspiring mortals seek the umbrageous trees, 
Or weak, at once with heat and thirst, incline 
To celebrate due rites at Bacchus’ shrine. 
Two warriors through the sultry afternoon 
Pay solemn worship in a cool saloon, 
(Thus call the rugged denizens of the west 
The temples of that God they serve the best), 
One James, for truth through all the region famed, 
The other simply William Nye is named, 
Though days be hot, it ne’er can heroes please 
To waste an hour of life in careless ease. 
Though the revolver’s use be then denied, 
Though bowie knives hang idle at their side, 
Till evening cool permits the sterner fray, 
At mimic fights our languid warriors play; 
For weapons cards in their strong hands are found; 


They cut and deal while the shrill trumps resound. 
Now, as they struggle for the victor’s prize 
Enters a third with queue and almond-eyes, 
With shirt outhanging, not confined within 
His trousers waistband, ’tis the meek Ah Sin. 
Swift flies the challenge, “ John! Come! Take a hand!” 
“ Hi! me no sabbee,” answers Sin the bland, 
“ Wha’ for you talkee?” William winks his eye 
At James the Truthful, then the quick reply: 
“We'll teach you Johnny! Come! Sit down Ah Sin!” 
Ah Sin sits down, the game doth now begin. 
*Tis euchre, not the kind progressive height 
Alike the matron’s and the maid’s delight; 
When tables multitudinous they throng, 
Eager to win, yet shuddering to do wrong; 
A sterner euchre, fit for bearded men, 
With hats low slouched, their jackboots, number ten, 
Strangers to blacking as their hands to soap; 
Skilful with guns and Justice Lynch’s rope. 
*Tis cut-throat euchre, partners there are none, 
But all are enemies once the game’s begun. 
Though such the game’s strict law, there was, I fear, 
About this game of euchre something queer. 
Ah Sin had cash, which seemed too good a joke 
To William Nye, for James and he were broke. 
William was full of guile, Ah Sin was bland; 
Though James was truthful, Sin “no understand.” 
Why then the state of William’s sleeves reveal? 
Ah Sin “no sabbee” what their depths conceal. 
To prove his truth, for William’s fault James weeps, 
Then wipes his eye and plays his cards for keeps. 
Now from each hand the painted baubles fly; 
Fall on the board to win a trick or die 
As surely as the stars in order wheel, 
Bowers right and left appear at every deal; 
Kings ne’er are wanting, each leads on his queen; 
Nor fails the joker once upon the scene. 
Rich were the hands that William dealt to James; 
Yet greater riches for himself he claims; 
But mystery profound! The hand to win 
Falls ever to the childlike, bland Ah Sin. 
William is pained at what he wondering sees, 


He dealt the pagan only fours and threes, 

Yet marks him play a queen with careless air, 
With joker take the king, too hard to bear! 

Then the right bower lay down with artless smile 
And reach his hand to grasp the glittering pile. 

A pallor chill suffuses William’s cheek; 

Three times he gasps and tries in vain to speak; 
Then feebly through his blanching lips exclaims: 
“That is the bower I dealt to Truthful James.” 

“ How got it then into that heathen’s hand? 
“This is a thing I mean to understand.” 

So gathering all his scattered forces, he 

With vigorous blows goes for that meek Chinee. 
As falls beneath the woodman’s axe an oak 

So falls Ah Sin beneath stern William’s stroke. 
As in the forest fall the autumn leaves, 

So cards unnumbered fall from Sin’s wide sleeves. 
Packs twenty-four he hid, this heathen bland, 

To play the game he did not understand: 

And that he might the better work these packs, 
His nimble fingers he had tipped with wax. 

Grief racked the mighty soul of William Nye; 
Deep from his manly heart burst forth the cry: 
“What hope remains for the Caucasian race 
“When yellow strangers push us from our place? 
“ Chinese cheap labor shrouds us like a pall, 

“ And universal ruin buries all.” 


Cuitp. It’s Pope, without doubt. Phoebus and Bacchus 
and heroes and all the sham classicism. 


Penp. Yes, and the cheap smartness, the common- 
place figures, the petty antitheses, and the game of cards bor- 
rowed from “ The Rape of the Lock,” and the conclusion from 
“The Dunciad.” 


O’M. Gentlemen. It’s my humble opinion that we 
have heard no poetry at all tonight. Now my grandfather, 
Charlie O’Malley, the Irish dragoon—perhaps you have heard of 
him—told me that his old messmate in the peninsula, Doctor 
Quill, held that the greatest poet in the English language was a 
certain Charles Lever, a Dublin man, whose stirring poems 
had cheered him in many a bivouac. Now by your leave what 
do you think of this for the real stuff! 


Did ye hear the haythen Ah Sin, 
Maginn? 
The bouldest of bould Chaneymin, 
Maginn? 
Oh! He was the bye 
Who could play it on Nye 
And strip him as aisy as sin, 
To the skin, 


Oh! ’twas he was the gossoon to win. 


It was euchre we’d play, me and Nye 
Me bye! 
An’ the stakes was uproariously high, 
Me bye! 
Nye’s sleeves they was stocked, 
An’ me feelin’s was shocked, 
But niver a whisper said I— 
You know why! 
For Bill is outrageously sly! 


The game to the haythen was new, 
Aboo! 
He didn’t quite know what to do, 
Aboo! 
With the cyards in his hand 
He smiled childlike and bland, 
And asked us of questions a few, 
Wirrastheu! 


Which we answered as bad as we knew. 


We tuk it the game was our own, 
Ochone! 
We'd pick him as clane as a bone, 
Ochone! _ 
But the hands that he played 
An’ the pints that he made, 
Made me feel like a babby ungrown 
I must own! 
An’ dull as I’d shwallowed a stone! 
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Nye wud give him a three or a four, 
Asthore! 
But niver a better cyard more, 
Asthore! 
Yet he’d dhrop down a king 
Just the aisest thing, 
An’ jokers an’ bowers galore! 
By the score! 
You may lay he’d been there before! 


He was happy as haythen cud be, 
Machree! 
His manner surprisingly free, 
Machree! 
But William looked sour 
When he played the right bower 
Which William had dealt out to me, 
Do ye see! 
For to euchre the haythen Chinee. 


Then William got up in a stew, 
Hurroo! 
An’ shlated Ah Sin black and blue, 
Hurroo! 
An’ shuk out of his sleeve, 
I’m not makin’ believe, 
Of picture cyards quite a good few! 
It is thrue— 
This shtory I’m tellin’ to you. 


We had danced to the haythen’s own tune, 
Aroon! 
Oh! It’s lucky we got out so soon, 
Aroon! 
He had twenty-four packs, 
On his fingers was wax— 
An’ this in Tim Casey’s saloon!— 
The ould coon! 
How he played us that warm afternoon. 


So you’ve heard of the haythen, Ah Sin, 
Maginn! 
The bouldest of bould Chaneymin, 
Maginn! 
Oh! He was the bye 
Who cud play it on Nye, 
An’ shtrip him as aisy as sin, 
To the skin! 
Oh! ’Twas he was the gossoon to win! 


Bisuop. So, gentlemen, you have heard four versions of the 
“Heathen Chinee.” The other members of the club seem to 
have feared the experiment. I was expecting to have it in the 
Hellenic vein of Swinburne, the imperial style of Kipling, the 
rustic manner of James Whitcomb Riley, and the esoteric verse 
of Francis Thompson. We have been disappointed. It only 
remains, therefore, to decide which of those we have heard, is the 
truest poetry. 

Penp. No question about it!— 

Cuitp. Absurd to ask!— \ Mine! 

O’M. Why! it’s evident!— 

Bisuop. Now, gentlemen, be reasonable! Consider the 
excellence of my version, and confess it to be the best! 

Penp. Nonsense! 

Curtp. Ridiculous! Mine! Mine! 

O’M. No! No! 

Bisnop. Then we are as far off from a solution as ever. 
For, in the words of Pope, the greatest English poet: ‘‘ Who 
shall decide when doctors disagree.” 


